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high, woods coining down to the shore. Even to-
day, immediately back of Somer's Point, there is a
magnificent lofty oak forest accidentally preserved
by surrounding marsh from the destructive forest
fires; and there are similar groves along the road
towards Plcasantville. In fact, the finest forest
trees flourish in that region wherever given a
good chance. Even some of the beaches of Cape
May had valuable oak and luxuriant growths of
red cedar; and until a few years ago there were
fine trees, especially hollies, surviving on Wildwood
Beach.

The Jersey white cedar swamps were, and still
are, places of fascinating interest to the naturalist
and the botanist. The hunter or explorer found
them scattered almost everywhere in the old forest
and near its edges, varying in size from a few square
yards up to hundreds of acres. They were formed
by little streams easily checked in their flow
through the level land by decaying vegetation or
dammed by heavers. They kept the water within
the country, preventing all effects of droughts,
stimulating the growth of vegetation which by
its decay, throughout the centuries, was steadily
adding vegetable mold or humus to the sandy
soil. This process of building up a richer soil has